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By Hugh H. Breckenridge Lent by the Artist 

NUDE WITH STILL LIFE 






By Rockwell Kent Lent by Mrs. Albert Sterner 

THE MAINE COAST 
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THE SECOND EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN PAINTING 

The Second Exhibition of Contemporary American Painting 
will open with a reception to members of the Museum on the 
evening of June eighth and to the general public on the following 
day. 

A unique policy was established last year in the first exhi- 
bition. Sixty canvases by leading American artists were invited 
by the Museum and thirty paintings by Clevelanders were 
added to this number. These latter were chosen by the same 
jury which judged entries for the Annual Exhibition of Work by 
Cleveland Artists and Craftsmen, each artist being permitted 
to enter three pictures. The success of last year's exhibition and 
the favorable comments by visitors upon the standard of Cleve- 
land art warranted the continuance of this policy. Cleveland 
artists have been slow in exhibiting in the leading exhibitions of 
the country. Since their work challenges comparison with the 
best, it seems proper that they should have this opportunity of 
exhibiting in their own Museum with selected pictures from 
other parts of the country. Cleveland painters have their defi- 
nite contribution to add to the growth of American art. 

The problem of selecting sixty pictures is an extremely diffi- 
cult one. The Museum has chosen pictures with the definite 
purpose of illustrating as many sides of the art movement of 
today as possible. Many have been exhibited during the current 
year at the annual Corcoran Exhibition, at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, and the New York Academy of Design, 
or in the 1921 International Exhibition at Carnegie Institute. 
In addition, the Museum has invited pictures by artists who do 
not show in many of the regular exhibitions but who are never- 
theless vital figures in the development of present day art. 

One of the outstanding canvases in the exhibition is the well- 
known Stag at Sharkey's, by George Bellows, the artist who 
received first prize at the International Exhibition at Carnegie 
Institute this year. It is a powerful study of a boxing match, 
and is quite different in mood from any of his pictures shown 
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heretofore in Cleveland. By many it is considered his most 
significant work. 

Significant also is the work of John Sloan who will always 
rank as one of the most remarkable observers of the modern 
city. His canvas, Tammany Hall, catches something of the 
picturesque ugliness of old New York. Seen at night, the black 
sky and the red brick of the buildings form a striking color 
scheme. Robert Spencer in his canvas, The Mill Valley, has 
done for the factory town the same thing that John Sloan has 
done so forcefully for New York. 

Still Life is steadily growing in popularity with the general 
public, although to the artist it has always been one of the most 
interesting of his problems. There are several outstanding ex- 
amples shown. Frank W. Benson's Still Life Decoration, which 
hung in the center of the main wall in the Vanderbilt Gallery at 
the recent New York Academy Exhibition, immediately chal- 
lenges attention. Another remarkable picture is the Nude with 
Still Life, by Hugh Breckenridge, which won the third William 
A. Clark prize, and the Corcoran bronze medal in the 191 6-17 
Corcoran Exhibition. It is quite different in treatment from 
the Benson and, very unusual as a composition, glows with 
luminous color. With these should be grouped the splendid 
fruit piece, October, by Henry G. Keller, which won first prize 
in the Cleveland Artists' Exhibition, and the two still lifes by 
August Biehle and Paul B. Travis which also won prizes. 

Among the group of portraits, the Portrait of Mrs. Clarence 
Hay, by Albert Sterner, should be particularly interesting to 
Clevelanders. Other fine canvases are the Portrait of a Boy, by 
Jean MacLane; Betty in Blue, by R. Sloan Bredin; and the Por- 
trait of Royston Nave, by Sidney E. Dickinson. This latter can- 
vas has the distinctive color scheme which is found in nearly all 
the work of this artist. Particularly effective is The Sculptor, 
by Maurice Fromkes, whose Portrait of Clare Eames is now on 
exhibition at Carnegie Institute. The Sculptor has been exhib- 
ited in nearly all the big exhibitions and has caused considerable 
comment. The three Cleveland prize portraits, by Paul B. 
Travis, Edith Stevenson, and William J. Edmondson, show to 
advantage with this group. 

There are a number of exceedingly interesting character 
studies. William Auerbach-Levy's A Corkonian has caught 
with singular success the Celtic spirit. Quite different, but very 
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charming, is F. Luis Mora's My Apprentice, a delightful pic- 
ture of a little girl with paint brush in hand. A Russian, by 
Helen Turner; The Venetian Vase, by Karl Anderson, which 
also is marked by beautiful still life painting; and the Lady in 
Pink, by F. C. Frieseke, a symphony in pastel shades, show 
other influences. Lilian Westcott Hale's Nancy and the Map 
of Europe, with its straight, rather stiff little figure, has from 
its composition an added sense of naivete and is charming in 
color. George Luks is represented by a fine canvas and Robert 
Henri by a brilliantly realized figure called Agnes. In this 
group should be mentioned The Dreamer, by F. C. Gottwald, 
a picture which received first prize in the 191 9 Cleveland Exhi- 
bition. It is one of the most successful of Mr. GottwakTs can- 
vases and is painted with remarkable dash and brilliancy. 
Eugene Speicher, prize winner last year at the International 
at Carnegie, shows The Romany Girl, one of his most vital 
canvases. 

The Taos School is well represented. Walter Ufer's In the 
Land of the Rockies is a comparatively late picture and shows 
a different style from most of the paintings which are generally 
associated with his name. It is an interesting landscape with 
three Indian figures on horseback. Ernest L. Blumenschein's 
New Mexico glows with the brilliant coloring of the desert. 
Victor Higgins, one of this group, shows a striking canvas called 
Reflected Light, which, however, was not painted at Taos. It 
is a winter scene, with a partially frozen brook, running be- 
tween snowy banks. One of the finest pictures of the Taos 
region is Desert Winds, by Henry G. Keller, which won a first 
prize in the Cleveland Exhibition. Albert L. Groll is repre- 
sented by an atmospheric Sunset on the Desert and in the same 
spirit is a canvas by E. Martin Hennings, a Chicago artist. 

One of the most striking pictures in the group of landscapes 
is Snowbound Spruce, by Ernest Lawson, which won much 
commendation at the last National Academy. Another snow 
picture is The Maine Coast, by Rockwell Kent, an artist who 
is at last coming into well deserved success. One of our greatest 
landscape painters, only in the last few years has his name be- 
come generally known. Other landscapes include Hobart 
Nichols's Sunny Brook in Winter, Chauncey F. Ryder's Mount 
Mansfield, Herman Dudley Murphy's Guayama Road, Gard- 
ner Symons's Evening Light, Guy Wiggins's The Quiet Valley, 
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and Cullen Yates's First Snow. Jonas Lie's Sycamores in Storm, 
a late canvas, shows the artist in an unusual mood and is also 
marked by an unusual color sense. There are other fine can- 
vases by John F. Carlson, Bruce Crane, Ben Foster, John F. 
Folinsbee, Charles H. Davis, and Daniel Garber. Thus it will 
be seen that many of our leading landscape artists are repre- 
sented. The powerful landscape by Frank N. Wilcox which took 
first prize in the current Cleveland Artists' Exhibition, the 
other prizes by Clara Deike and Mary Susan Collins, and can- 
vases by George G. Adomeit, August F. Biehle, Hans H. Volck, 
Thomas Clough, and other Cleveland artists make a definite 
place for themselves in the exhibition. 

William Ritschel in The Abalone Fishers renders with great 
success the rugged California coast. Other seascapes are a 
Marine, by Emil Carlsen, and Changing Weather, by Paul 
Dougherty, a magnificent canvas. Gifford Beal's Cliffs at 
Montauk is so filled with the tang of the sea air that it should 
be grouped with these paintings. The same vigor is shown by 
Eric Hudson in Offshore Breeze. Hudson is a new figure in art. 
He has been painting for a good many years, but this year he 
had his first public exhibition, a very successful one in New 
York. The well-known canvas, The Green Wave, by Charles 
H. Woodbury, is also shown, and Around the Harbor, by 
Hayley Lever. 

Bryson Burroughs, always a romantic painter, has an ex- 
quisite canvas, Nausicaa, and Arthur B. Davies an early 
romantic landscape, The Lure of the Chase. With these should 
be grouped Henry G. Keller's Wisdom and Destiny. Other 
canvases which call for particular mention and which do not 
come within any particular classification are The Nativity, by 
Eugene Higgins; A Young Girl, by Leon Kroll, a masterly study 
of the nude; An August Night, by Jerome Myers; a fine dec- 
orative canvas by Abram Poole, Diana; The Arrival at the Inn, 
by August Vincent Tack; The Festival of the Sheep, by Grace 
Ravlin; and the Pieta, by Wellington J. Reynolds. 

The Museum wishes to express its great appreciation to the 
artists who have been kind enough to lend their pictures for 
the period of the exhibition and, in addition, to the Kraushaar 
Galleries, Folsom Galleries, Montross Gallery, Ferargil Gal- 
leries, Daniel Gallery, Milch Galleries, to William Macbeth, 
Incorporated, and to Mrs. Albert Sterner and George E. Gage. 

w. M. M. 
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By Victor Higgins Lent by the Artist 

REFLECTED LIGHT 




By Frank W. Benson 



STILL LIFE 
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By Frederick C. Frieseke Lent by William Macbeth, Inc. 
WOMAN IN PINK 




By Ernest Lawson Lent by The Daniel Gallery 

SNOWBOUND SPRUCE 
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By Lilian Westcott Hale Lent by the Artist 

NANCY AND THE MAP OF EUROPE 




By Gifford Beal Lent by Kraushaar Galleries 

CLIFFS AT MONTAUK 
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By Maurice Fromkes Lent by William Macbeth, Inc. 
THE SCULPTOR 




By George Bellows Lent by Mrs. Albert Sterner 

STAG AT SHARKEY'S 
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